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Clouds are formed up to a height of 35,000 feet, but seldom higher than 25,000 feet. There are a series of elevations at which cloud formations are more frequent than at others. Thus the principal cloud regions are at the heights of 1600 feet, 6500 feet, 13,000 feet, 21,000 feet, and 35,000 feet, and the altitudes about midway between these are more frequently cloudless. Sometimes the cloud strata are of great thickness, banks of 3000 feet and 4000 feet of dense clouds being frequently met with. Then the aeronaut over a small island such as Great Britain has reason for anxiety. He has no means of locating his position. He must not remain out of sight of land for long.
The following table gives a general idea of the varieties of clouds and their corresponding heights, beginning with those near the surface.
Height in Feet.	Name.	Description
Sea-level up to	Stratus.	Elevated fog, so called.
3,000.		
4,500 to 6,000.	Cumulus.	Rounded heap.
4,500 to 24,000.	Cumulo-nimbus.	Tower -like    clouds,   with
		round tops and flat bases.
6,400.	Strato-cumulus.	Rolls of dark cloud.
6,400,	Nimbus.	Masses   of  dark  formless
		cloud.
10,000 to 21,000.	Cirro cumulus.	Fleecy cloud, mackerel sky.
27,000   (average	Cirro-stratus.	Fine   whitish   veil,   giving
height).		halos round sun and moon.
27,000   (average	Cirrus.	Isolated    feathery    white
height).		clouds.
Space will not permit the inclusion of an explanation of cyclone and anticyclone, and the author would only counsel the reader to consult the latest works on this subject and not to accept theories that are now old-fashioned. So far as the subject concerns the airman disporting himself in the bottom 10,000 feet of atmosphere, it may be said that in the interior of a cyclone